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EXTRAOTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 403.) 


“6th mo. 4th, 1788. Since the 26th ult. we 
sat with twelve families in this village—one at 
Fontanes, six miles distant, two at Quisac, nine 
miles further, and two at Calvisson, one and a 
half mile from hence; at this last mentioned 
place resides Louis Majolier, who has been our 
attentive companion in the family sittings, and 
at our lodging, since we first came ; he is a sen- 
sible, intelligent young man, evidently under the 
tendering visitation of truth, and humbly desir- 
ous of right instruction. As is often the case 
amongst.the more privileged members of our 
Religious Society, we have in many of these 
visits to struggle hard for the arising of life ; 
sone of those we sit with seeming unacquainted 
with the necessity of witnessing the dominion of 
that divine power, which is the crown of glory 
and diadem of beauty to the true Israel: but 
there are others, who, having measurably learned 
where to wait, we believe are a little strength- 
ened by our sympathy with them, and receive 
with joy the communicated word. In some 
seasons this has had free course, many, like 
‘thirsty ground, drinking in the rain ; so that the 
watered, and those who have ‘been renewedly 
helped to water, have rejoiced together. 

“Their appearance, manner of behaviour, &c. 
are certainly such as bear little resemblance to 
our Society ; but the honest simplicity there is 
among them, the apparent consciousness of their 
deficiencies, and tenderness of spirit, confirm our 
hope of a clearer prospect opening in due season. 
We have not felt it our business to call their 
attention to the different branches of our Chris- 
tian testimony ; the little labor bestowed tending 
to centre them to that ‘light’ which ‘ maketh 
manifest,’ and, by an obedience whereto, the 
gradual advance of the ‘ perfect day’ is known ; 
and we are greatly deceived if this day has not 
dawned upon many in this dark corner, though 
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its brightness ii is yet ‘inti ercepted by shades and 
clouds. Their Meeting last first day was differ- 
ent from the former, ‘only one disturbing the 
quiet of it, and none of those agitations which 
were apparent in the preceding assembly. In 
the afternoon they held their Monthly Meeting, 
the business whereof is only the care of their 
poor, and oversight of each other’s moral con- 
duct ; but our men friends, who understand the 
language, observed that their method far exceed- 
ed their expectations. This season was also 
graciously regarded, and renewed help afforded 
for the service required. The company of J. 
E. and A. B. is truly pleasant, and their facility 
in speaking French helpful; they lodge at a 
friend’s named Marignan, and we at a widow 
Benezet’s. 

“6th. In a conference together this forenoon, 
we concluded to have the most weighty part of 
the people here together, and have a sitting with 
them ; and after selecting some names for this 
purpose, at four in the afternoon sat with a 
family who came from the country. This was 
to me a season of instruction, under a feeling of 
the universal regard’ of Him who knows the 
various situations of His children, not respecting 
the persons of any. What was said to these poor 
people seemed to have entrance, and tended to 
our peace. At six o’clock we met as appointed 
with those selected ; much freedom of speech 
was used, in pointing out to them some incon- 
sistencies, and recommending to increasing 
watchfulness ; that being swift to hear, and slow 
to speak, they might be enabled to distinguish 
the Shepherd’s voice’ and follow it, refusing to 
obey that of the stranger. I hope this was a 
profitable season to them and us. 

“8th. First day, about ten o'clock we met as 
usual : the assembly was soon covered with great 
stillness, and evident solemnity, which I sincere- 
ly desired might not be lessened by me, though 
I believed it right to revive the language of 
David, ‘ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after; that 1 may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, ta be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
His temple. 1 felt renewed help in communi- 
cating what arose, and the sense of good seemed 
to increase, while the stream of gospel ministry 
flowed through other instruments; and our 
spirits were bowed in awful reverence before 
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Him, who had not sent us a warfare at our 
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own cost, but graciously supplied every lack. 
They were afterwards recommended by S. G. 
and myself, to be not only hearers; but doers of 
the law, and, like Mary, to ponder the sayings 
they had heard in their hearts, keeping up the 
watch. 

“‘T had previously mentioned to our company 
a view of having the younger and unmarried 
people assembled ; and at the close of this Meet- 
ing it was proposed to have them convened at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. At two, we sat 


with nine persons who came from a distance, to | 


satisfaction ; and at the time appointed met our 


young friends, who made a considerable appear- | 
ance as to numbers. The fore part of this sitting | 


was heavy, but life gradually arose, and sweet 


liberty ensued ; our belief being confirmed that | 


there is, among this class, though in an unfavora- 


ble soil, a seed sown, which through individual | 


faithfulness would spread and become fruitful, 
to the praise of the great husbandman. These 
were honestly cautioned against what might 
retard their growth, and earnest prayer was 
offered on their behalf. Some of us feeling 
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the 12th had a meeting with such as resided in 
the place; next day I became alarmingly ill, 
and was not able to join my companions in sit- 
ting with some who came from the country. 
“14th. My illness so increased that towards 
noon I doubted my continuing long if not re- 
, lieved. My dear S. G. was poorly also: what 
‘trials of faith and patience are permitted for the 
| proving of some ; nodoubt in unerring wisdom ! 
“15th. Though still much indisposed I was 
not easy to stay from meeting, therefore arose, 
and was made renewedly sensible, that, when 
'the creature is so reduced as to know indeed 
that it can do nothing, He who is strength in 
weakness shews Himself strong. I was helped 
to discharge myself honestly, to my own peace, 
and the meeting concluded in awful prayer and 
praise. 
| “16th. We left St. Gilles, and spent that night 
at Nismes; here we experienced fresh conflict 
| with respect to the way of proceeding; next day, 
| however, our difficulties seemed to lessen, and 
| the prospect of going to Alencon opened with 
'clearness. We had a solemn parting with dear 





desirous of having a Meeting with the inhabit-| L. M. who felt very near to us, and to whom the 
ahts of this place, the subject was solidly cou-} language ‘ Be thou steadfast, immoveable, &c.’ 
sidered among ourselves, dnd notwithstanding | was addressed in the fresh flowing of gospel 


apparent difficulties, we agreed to attempt it. 
“« By the laws of the land no public meeting | 
is allowed to any but the Catholics, Protestants | 


meéting even here in the fields or private houses, | 


| love. 


“ We travelled from Nismes in a tedious man- 
ner, drawn by mules at the rate of about thirty 
miles a day, rising early, and late taking rest. 


and the dear people we are visiting sit in their | The country abounds with vineyards, oliveyards, 
assemblies with the outside door locked; and | fig and mulberry trees; pomegranates growing 


believing they had not yet attained sufficient } 
strength to be exposed to much suffering, we 
have feared putting them out of their usual way ; 
the proposal, however of giving liberty to any of 
the neighbors who might incline to accept the 
invitation, was readily acceded to by them. At 
ten o’clock on the morning of the tenth a con- 
siderable number of Protestants, and some Ro- 
man Catholies assembled; they behaved with 
great quietness, and the Meeting was mercifully 
owned by a feeling of liberty to labor, and a 
sense of that love which is ‘universal, and would 
gather all under its blessed influence. 

“11th. We rose early, and after breakfast 
most of those we had visited in the village col- 
lecting in our apartment, a solemnity covered us, 
under which the same love which had attracted 
us to them flowed in a strong current, and the 
language of the apostle was revived: ‘Finally, 
brethren farewell ! be of one mind, live in peace, 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.’ 
We parted with many tears on both sides, from 
these endeared people, for whom we had, in our 
different measures, travailed that Christ might 
be formed in them, and they be not only the 
visited,. but redeemed of the Lord. LL. Majolier 
and F. Benezet accompanied us to,a town called 
St. Gilles, where we lodged at a comfortable 
house belonging to one of our Friends, and on 


in the hedges like our white thorn, and the air 
in some places rendered fragrant by aromatic 
herbs, springing up spontaneously in rocky 
ground. There is but little pasture land in these 
parts ; a rudeness in appearance, with the want 
of neat fences, &c. render the country less beau- 
tiful than ours: the houses are dirty, and the 
people slovenly; they seem chiefly employed in - 
making wine and raising silk-worms, which give 
them profitable produce. There was neither a 
cow nor milch goat in the village of Congenies. 

“‘ We got to Lyons fatigued and poorly onthe 
21gt: here I was again very ill, and mostly in 
bed, till second day, afternoon, when we set out in 
three voitures, and proceeded agreeably through 
a beautiful fertile country, richly,improved, fine 
pasture and corn fields, and walnut-trees fre- 
quently bounding each side of the road for miles 
together. 

“ We arrived at Paris on the evening of the 
29th, and left it again the second of the seventh 
month, travelling post to Alencon; here our 
friend J. M. met us, and we went in his coach 
to Desvignes, his place of residence, about a 
league distant ; we were kindly received by his 
wife, and being weak and weary found this rest- 
ing-place comfortable. 

“6th. A solemn sitting with J. M., his wife, 
and little son, was graciously owned by divine 
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regard, and sympathy renewedly felt with the 
hidden seed in a state of proving, as in the 
winter. Ina little conference among ourselves 
afterwards, G. D. avowed his prospect of going 
to Guernsey; the idea of parting felt trying, but 
the belief that it is individual faithfulness which 
constitutes Christian harmony, tended to produce 
resignation. 

“8th. With a savor of good, covering all our 
minds, we took leave of this family; and at 
Alencon under somewhat of solemn sadness, 
parted with our endeared companions G. and 8. 
D. On the 10th of 7th mo. reached London. 
in this great city our fivefold cord untwisted, 
R. and 8. G. going to R. Chesters, A. B. to his 
own house, and J. E. and I to Bartholomew- 
close; where the company of dear M. E. and 
her children was a real consolation to my poor 
mind, feeling this hospitable mansion as a second 
home. 

“14th. Attended the Quarterly Meeting for 
London and Middlesex, which was large and 
favored. We feel, I trust, humbly thankful at 
being once more indulged with seeing many near 
and dear friends, whose affectionate reception of 
us seems a cordial to our spirits after our various 
exercises. We attepded many different meet- 
ings in the city, and on the 21st returned to the 
Morning Meeting the certificates received there- 
from, and gave a little account of our movements 
in this arduous service, of which a record was 
made on their books.’ 

My dear mother was favored to reach her own 
habitation in safety about the middle of the 8th 
month, worn indeed in body, but with a relieved 
and thankful mind, and in alluding to her late 
engagement she writes as follows : 

“Under various deep exercises during this 
journey, the language ‘ Wherefore didst thou 
doubt?’ has been so legibly inscribed on my 
heart, that I often think none has greater cause 
to depend on the arm of everlasting help than I 
have; and the confirming evidence of a peace 
passing every enjoyment has been as a stay in 
the midst of conflict, an anchor in times of storm ; 
nor do I ever remember feeling a more abiditg 
sense of this heavenly treasure than during my 
residence with that dear little flock at Congenies, 
towards whom the current of gospel love still 
sweetly flows.” 

(To be continueds) 





TRIED BUT TRUSTING. 


As I walked through the lanes of a growing 
forest, on our beautiful common, the dry leaves 
crushing under my feet, and the sinking sun 
taking his last look at the bare boughs of the 
trees, I met a man on whom the blow of grief 
had descended as sorely as upon any, and with 
oft-repeated stroke. A new sorrow had just 
fallen on his grey head and long-diseased, emacia- 
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ted frame. While I approached, he was slowly 
eyeing the setting sun. As he turned his face 
toward me, I looked to see the marks of deep, 
uncomforted sadness wearing mournfully in upon 
his features. But, no; not a trace of trouble in 
that eye, which had so often looked on death in 
the forms of those he had most loved. His vision 
gleamed as though a light beyond that of the 
setting sun had falien upon it. He spoke; and 
ndW, thought I, the secret melancholy will per- 
adventure come forth, and mingle in the tone, 
though this unnatural excitement be kindled in 
the eye. No; pleasant was the voice, without 
one plaintive note. He spoke of faith. He 
spoke of loyality to Godand duty. He spoke of 
heaven as though it was near. He said noth- 
ing of being hardly dealt with, nor hinted aught 
about not understanding why he should be se- 
lected for such trials, but seemed to think there 
was nothing but God’s mercy and kindness in the 
world. He bore a staff to support his drooping 
limbs. But he seemed to me, as I looked upon 
him, to have an inward stay that would hold 
him up, when all earthly props had fallen to the 
ground. He was a Christian : and though pros- 
pered of God in this world, he said, “the riches 
we think so much of gathering together are noth- 
ing in comparison with the better portion that 
rich and poor alike may attain.” We parted; 
and, as I walked alone again among the fading, 
rustling leaves, they took up new eloquence of 
meaning. The bare cold ground, the grey, chilly 
sky, and the long shadows, that told of the 
lengthening night, seemed beautiful—yes, pleas- 
ant and beautiful—to my soul; more beautiful 
even than the herbage and balm, and long, long 
sunny hours of the enlivening spring. For once, 
the contrast between earth and heaven was re- 
vealed to my mind ; and the dissolving emblems 
of mortality under my feet, and the cold, shift- 
ing mists over my head, were transformed from 
sad tokens, into symbols of hope and joy. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A memoir of John Gill was published in 
Friends’ Intelligencer ten or twelve years ago. 
By request, most of it is now republished, 
together with a brief notice of his wife Han- 
nah Gill. Those who were acquainted with 
these friends and remember their consistent and 
exemplary walking among men, will feel, no 
doubt, an interest in reading what has been 
written respecting them. Quietness and meek- 
ness were, in an eminent degree, the clothing 
of the spirits of our departed friends, and we 
fully believe they are numbered among those 
who have found acceptance with the Father. 
The design ef these little testimonies is, or 
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should be, to commemorate the goodness of the 
Lord in his dealings with his children, and to en- 
courage to a faithful maintenance of that faith 
by which the world is overcome. We desire 
therefore that we pass not by them “as a tale 
that is told,” but that the things we hear we 
may “ponder in our hearts,” and yield to the 
convictions of the Spirit, for they who follow its 
teachings “shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” Ep. 


JOHN GILL was a member and elder of Piles 
Grove monthly meeting for a number of years of 
the latter part of his life, and much esteemed by 
his friends as an upright man and consistent 
member of Society, being frequently spoken of 
by his neighbors as honest John. He was heard 
to remark, not long previous to his last illness, 
that he had endeavored to live peaceably with all 
men, and that he never had had a difference with 
any one so as to occasion any interruption of 
friendship. He was sométimes led to express a 


few words in meetings for discipline, exhorting to 
faithfulness to the manifestations of truth inward- 
ly revealed ; evidencing that he had experienced 
the renewings of the Holy Spirit, and was thereby 
qualified to worship his heavenly Father in spirit 
and in truth. He was aman of few words, plain 


and simple in his dress and manners, careful to 
live within his means, (which were small,) and 
was, in his whole deportment, a practical preacher 
of righteousness. He was increasingly con- 
cerned during the latter part of his life that 
Friends should he diligent in the attendance 
of all their religious meetings, frequently ex- 
horting them to the faithful maintenance of this 
important testimony, as well as those of plain- 
ness of speech, simplicity of dress and man- 
ners, &c. W.G. 


A testimony concerning JoHN GILL by his 

daughter. 

My dear father, John Gill, departed this life 
the 12th day of the 12th momith, 1843, in the 83rd 
year of his age. When through bodily indis- 
position he was confined at home, he appeared 
much resigned to his allotment, often mentioning 
that he was fast hastening to the grave, and had 
no desire'to live longer, if it was the Lord’s will 
to remove him hence; yet he hoped to keep clear 
of anxiety on that account, and said, “ I am pa- 
tiently waiting and quietly hoping until my 
change comes.” He was confined to the house 
about four months, and most of the time to his 
bed, being very weak in body, but enjoying 
great peace of mind, and several times said that 
he had tried to live an upright life for more 
than fifty years, and that he felt ready at any 
time when it should please the Lord to take him 
to himself. He was one that lived the life of 
the righteous, and whose latter end was like 
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theirs, and left a good report behind. He bere 
a lively testimony to plainness and.temperance 
in all things. He was a diligent attender of 
our religious meetings, and a lover of retirement. 
He spent most of his time at home, and was very 
careful to have the Scriptures of Truth read in 
his family. In his last sickness he told us, his 
children : “I have endeavored by precept and ex- 
ample to discharge my duty faithfully towards 
you,” and often spoke of the comfort it was to 
him to have his children to wait on him in his 
last and most trying hours, as our dear mother 
was removed from works to rewards some years 
before. His home was with a son-in-law and 
two daughters ; his two sons living ata distance, 
were deprived of his company and counsel, which 
to us that were with him were truly edifying. 
The latter part of the time when unable to help 
himself, he was anxious that no one should be 
kept at home from meeting on his account ; say- 
ing that if he should be taken when alone, it 
would make no difference as he felt prepared 
to go. 


Brief memoir of the late JoHN GILL, writen by 
himself. 

It has been weightily on my mind, for a con- 
siderable length of time, to leave behind me an 
account of some remarkable and merciful visita- 
tions of the Lord Almighty to my poor soul. It 
does not seem to be my business to say much 
about my early life. I may, however, observe 
that I often felt inward convictions for bad words 
and naughty tricks My father deceased when I 
was about five yearsold,and my mother was left a 
poor widow, having little more than enough to 
pay the debts. There were five children, three 
older than myself, and one younger; the three 
oldest were put out to carn their living, while 
my youngest brother and I remained with our 
mother, who continued to keep house. During 
this time, I sometimes suffered for victuals, and 
was often very poorly supplied with clothing ; 
so that I knew what it was to suffer as to the 
outward when very young in life. 

When | was grown old enough to earn my 
living, I went abroad to work, and then I fared 
better. I never was fixed at any particular 
place, so that I had mostly my own way, not be- 
longing to any religious society. I passed along 
in this manner until I was about 15 or 16 years 
of age. I then went to live with one who fre- 
quented Friends’ meetings. I occasionally went 
with him for some years, (but to little purpose,) 
until I was between 20 and 21 years of age. 1 
then went to live with Joseph Kaighn, at 
Kaighn’s Point, near Philadelphia, where I re- 
sided nearly seven years, and in this time I ex- 
perienced those marvellous visitations, (for suck 
[ believe I may truly call them,) which I am 
about to relate. They have hitherto been folded 
up in my own breast, and have seemed like a 
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book sealed with seven seals, and for more than ; 


thirty years I never felt freedom to disclose 
them to any person until within some few years, 
in which time they have grown like a burden to 
my mind. 

As it is said in scripture that “ all have sinned 
and fallen short of the glory of God,” so I found, 
by sorrowful experience, it happened with me. 
I don’t know that I ever wronged or injuaed any 
of my fellow-beings, but my transgressions were 
of most hurt to myself; so I believe those visitations 
were, until now, intended for my own improve- 
ment ; and if this account should be seen by any, 
I hope they will have charity towards me for 
unfolding these things now in my latter days. 
Some of those visitations were in dreams, several 
of which were remarkable. 

As these dreams and many other visitations 
took fast bold of my mind with condemnation 
for evil, I went very frequently to Friends’ 
meetings, believing that was the right way for 
me to go. 

Several years after this, I met with another 
_ remarkable visitation which was after this man- 
ner. [I had a brother living in Chester, Penn- 


sylvania, and being there on a visit, I accom- 
panied him to Frieuds’ meeting on -First-day. 
Roger Dick was there and preached in a power- 
ful manner; it seemed as though it was all for 


me. It was to me a solemn time. I was hum- 
bled to that degree that I could not contain my- 
self, but burst into a flood of tears. I strove as 
much as I could to hide my condition, but was 
not able. I did not, as some of whom I have 
heard when they met with something that hum- 
bled them, fall down and ery out, but endeavored 
to hide my face, for I could have washed it with 
my tears. After a time, the meeting broke up, 
and I got away as soon as I could; for I was 
ashamed to be seen. Such were the tendering 
sensations that penetrated my mind, that I could 
not.get over them. 1 went back with my brother 
to his house; but the feelings which I had ex- 
perienced, and which were powerful beyond ex- 
pression, so continued with me that I was forced 
to yield and give up to their operation. Iwas 
so overcome that I could not eat any dinner, 
but lay down on a bed. I felt as if I was now 
sunk below all hope. “ Oh,” thought I, “if I 
had but the wings of a mighty eagle that I could 
flee into the wilderness, or some solitary place; 
that I might be hid from the sight of all mor- 
tals, and that I might pour out my soul before 
God.” For I did believe that he remained to 
be a God of mercy and forbearance, waiting for 
sinners to return, repent, andlive. In this con- 
dition I remained until the next morning; but 
when night came on, I retired to bed alone. Oh, 
whatanight [had! I thought I felt like a man 
condemned to die. I do not remember that I 
slept any; but it is said, ‘Sorrow may continue 
for a night, yet joy cometh in the morning.” I 
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got up early, and walked out some distance to a 
green common where were cattle feeding, it being 
summer time; and as I walked along among the 
beasts of the field, my mind seemed to be swal- 
lowed up in something that I am not able to de- 
scribe. Whether [stood still, or continued to 
walk, I cannot tell; but in this heavenly frame 
of mind (as I believe I may venture to call it) it 
was clearly opened to my understanding that all 
things which God had created were good, and 
remained so; but that man fell and became sinful, 
wretched, miserable, poor, blind and naked, des- 
titute of the love of God, his Maker; and in this 
condition he must remain until he come to know 
a state of redemption from his sinful fall, and to 
be restored by the sensible operation of Grace 
and Truth in his own heart. I was included 
with the rest of sinners. Nowthis seemed a very 
great sight for me to see—a poor, ignorant Gen- 
tile, just come, as it were, out of the ditch, and 
from under the hedge. I felt now quite like 
another person. I am not able to make any one 
sensible of that which operated within me, and 
which continued with me mostly through the 
day. It seemed like a Sabbath day to me, al- 
though it was the second day of the week. As 
I was now in a strange place, I walked back to 
the house, and took breakfast with my brother, 
but kept my mind sealed up ; for I felt it best 
so todo. After breakfast, my brother went to 
his business, and I walked in the woods ; for I 
felt best when alone. Next day, I returned 
home, but this solemn frame of mind was going 
off. I went to my work and felt as poor an 
wretched as ever—as bad, I thought, as Peter 
did when he denied his Lord and Master; for 
condemnation followed me for sin, but I endea- 
vored after this to live more soberly, and to be 
more watchful over my conduct and conversation. 
I went steadily to Friends’ meetings, and felt a 
very great desire that I might not offend the 
merciful God any more. 

It was not long before I met with anotker visi- 
tation, which was after this manner. As I was 
sitting ,in meeting one First-day at Newtown in 
a solid thoughtful frame of mind, Joshua Evans 
preached, and in his testimony spoke to some in- 
dividual in particular, and I was very sure that I 
was the person whose condition he addressed : he 
said, “the everlasting welfare of some poor soul 
who is now present seems to be at stake,” with 
some other words that I do not remember, and 
then sat down. After a while he stood up again, 
and added, “ there are terms offered to thee which 
are these, ‘Cease to do evil and learn to do 
well,’ and if thou obey these terms, thy trans- 
gressions shall not be as much as remembered 
against thee in the day of account ; thy penitent 
heart is the very key that opens to thee the 
treasures of heaven ; thy condition is known only 
to God, and thy own soul.” This I well knew 
to be true; for I did not feel the least freedom 
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to tell any one how it was with me. I received 
the joyful terms with such gladness that my 
feelings, as near as [ am ‘able to describe them, 
were like those of Elizabeth when Mary saluted 
her: the babe leaped for joy.’—Oh, how the 
tears rolled down my facé! After some time 
the meeting broke up, and I got home as soon 
as I could. I did not seem to want for any out- 
Jward food, there were such lively feelings and 
‘tefder sensations at work in my mind; but | 
thought that if I did not sit down with the rest 
of the family, they would inquire what was the 
matter, and I should not be able to answer the 
question, seeing that’ I was then in good health. 
I accordingly sat down with them ; but as I par- 
took of the outward blessings, the inward bless- 
ings seemed to depart from me. I endeavored 


to watch and be sober, and continued to attend | 
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privileges as under their feet. I went sometimes 
to Friends’ Quarterly meeting held at Haddon- 
field, where I saw that which made me feel sor- 
rowful. When the time came for Friends to 
proceed to their business and it was right for me 
to leave the house, I observed a number of young 
people, and some farther advanced in life, mem 
bers of the Society, stand out of ddors in con 
versation, while others walked away. I have 
turned away with this language in my mind: 
“how glad [ would be tor enjoy what some of 
you trample 4s under your feet— the privilege 
of sitting in these meetings.” As I passed along 
through this probationary scene, I sometimes 
met with encouraging seasons, one or+two of 
which it seems on my mind to relate. At one 
time, James Thornton visited Newtown meeting, 
and preached in so powerful a manner that it 


meetings, but it was very much in the cross that | tendered the hearts of many as well as my own: 
I went to those held on week days, and that [| it “seemed to be a watering time witli most. 
used the plain language. It seemed to be my} Having sat down, he rose again, after a little 


duty to give up these things, and I endeavored, | while, with these words: ‘‘ when the garden is 


as my understanding was opened, to be faithful 
according to my small capacity, for I thought 


that [ had but one talent, but believed that it | 


might be improved if there was faithfulness on 
my part. 
vineed that if there was no cross there would be 
no €rown. I continued in this exercise of mind 
for several years longer before I felt a freedom 
to request to become a member among Friends. 
Although I had a desire to do so, I felt that I 
had something more to pass through before I 


was to be admitted into the Society; and in this | 


time the fire burned as an oven, and all pride, 
and all that was inclined to do wickedly seemed 
to be as a stubble before it. ‘Now we know that 


an oven burns inwardly ; so it was in my experi- | 


ence; for I had many imward exercises, and 
many combats with the enemy of my soul’s peace. 
One thing which I have often thought of hap- 
pened during this time of my struggles: a young 
woman lived in the same family with me; she 
was a member of Friends’ Society, but an un- 
guarded creature, or she would not have made so 
light of her right to offer to give it away. She 
would say, “John, why don’t thee or you,” (she 
would use one word as frequently as the other, ) 
“get taken into meeting?” telling me that I 
might have her right. She afterwards lost her 
right, and:I never heard that she regained it. I 
have many times thought that I could have said 
to this young woman and to all who are members 


I ofteu felt discouraged, but was con- | 


watered is the right time to pluck up the weeds ; 
they are pulled up easily when the ground is wet,” 
which words have often been in my memory ; 
for I had a strong desire that all the evil weeds 
might be taken away from my heart. Another 
circumstance that happened to me was as follows: 
We lived about six miles from a grist mill, and 
it was mostly my business to go thither. One 
day Joshua Evans was there, and took the op- 
portunity to speak to me ; he said that he thought 
[ must be under some discouragement of mind 
which was the reason that I did not request to 
become a member of the Society, seeing I was 
so diligent in attending Friends’ meetings, or 
words to the same effect. I was so full that I 
was not able to make him much reply. He left 
me, and after my grist was ground, I started for 
home. I had not gone, perhaps, more than one 
mile, when, marvellous to relate! the power of 
the Lord broke into my heart in so powerful a 
manner that it humbled me as in the dust; my 
tears flowed so fast that I could have washed my 
face inthem. In this tender frame of mind, I 
felt the dispensation of condemnation, which was 
glorious in its time, pass away ; for while I was 
| under that dispensation, I experienced a repen- 
; tance never to be repented of. I now felt more 
| freedom and peace of mind than I ever knew 
| before. I believe that I Had now attained in a 
| good degree, that peace which I begged for in the 
| beforementioned dream. I now felt a freedom 


| 


of this Society : “hold fast that which you have, | to apply to Friends to be received into member- 
let no man take your crown; give not away your | ship with them, and this I did with great care 
right in society for any man, for you know not | lest I should be too fast. The Friend with whom 
what tribulation it may bring to you.”” [have no | I lived was an overseer of the meeting, and I 
doubt that many would be glad to return, but spoke to him two or three weeks before Prepara- 
are not favored with that Divine ability which | tive meeting, that if I should feel uneasy with 
would be their strength to carry them through | what I had done, I might have time to withdraw 
the undertaking ; so I think that persons of both | my request; but I felt easy to let it go forward, 
sexes should take beed how they trample their | and so it did, and I was received with readiness. 


4 
“ 
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The tenderness which I have- mentioned lasted 
till I got near home ; there was some snow on 
the ground, and it was melting away. This I 
thought I resembled ; for it seemed as though [ 
would almost melt away like the snow before 
the warm sun. Now all this, and much more, 
happened ,to me between the age of 21 and 31 
years, and before I became a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends ; and if, during this time, all 
the saints of earth had been on my side pleading 
for me, it would have been in vain, till the Lord 
was pleased to speak peace to my poor, distressed 
mind, and to open the way for my deliverance ; 
for when he shuts, none can open, and when ke 
is pleased to open, none can shut. 


Now I don’t relate these things as though L} 


was made perfect at onces for my life since that 
time has been a life of warfare; and such I be- 
lieve every truly baptized Christian will find,his 
to be ; and that he is no longer safe than while 
he is on the watch. It seems to me that if there 
be any water baptism under the gospel dispensa- 
tion it must be when we are favored with those 
heart-melting, tendering, penetrating feelings 


which make the tears flow like little streams | 


from our eyes, but as this is produced by the 
operation of the word or spirit; this baptism 
must be one with the spirit, as they operate to- 
gether. I conclude, therefore, that under the 


gospel dispensation there is but one essential 
aptism really necessary to be known and felt. 
Some of these seasons have been sweeter to my 
soul than the honey of the honey-comb to the 


natural taste. I know what I say by some de- 
gree of experience. We read, in the first gene- 
ral epistle of John, 5th chapter, that Christ 
came by water and blood, as though water is 
connected with the blood in baptism : and Christ 
said to the Jews, “ except ye eat the flesh of the 
son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you.” Now this must mean spiritually par- 
taking of his inward operations and sensations. 
{t could not be his prepared body that he meant; 
for we have no account of his disciples or any 
one partaking of his flesh and blood, that is, his 
manhood. Therefore it must all have a spiritual 
meéeaning—thé water, the flesh, and the blood ; for 
he told the people, “it is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh -profiteth nothing: the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life.”” This spiritual life must be, in some 
measure, known, or shall remain insensible 
of what it is to partal of the flesh and blood of 
Christ spiritually. 

_ Ido not remeinber that, in any of my lowest 
times, it ever came into my mind that the out- 
ward death and sufferings of Jesus Christ did 
any part of the work of my salvation, because he 
said positively to the Jews, “ it is the spirit that 
quickeneth ; the- flesh profiteth nothing;” it is 
the spirit that quickens and makes alive unto 
God. Christ went down into spiritual death 
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and suffering for the sins of the people ; and all 
that experience the same kind of suffering that 
he did, experience, according to their measure, 
something of his baptism and sufferings. These 
must be spiritual, because we read he was “a 
lamb slain from thé foundation of the world.” 
Christ’s outward sufferings were of great value, 
because herein he set a great example to his fol- 
lowers that if persecution should follow them in 
so severe a manner that they must either lose 
their lives for his sake, or deny and offend him, 
they would take him for their pattern and say, 
“ Jesus Christ suffered, and why should not we, 
seeing he is our pattern.” 
9th mo., 1826. JouN GILL. 
MEMOIR OF HANNAH GILL. 

“They that know thy name will put their 
trust in thee, for thou Lord hast not forsaken 
them that seek thee.” Thou “ forgettest not 
the cry of the humble.” “Thou shalt guide 
them with thy counsel, and afterwards receive 
them to glory.” 

The life of our departed friend Hannah Gill, 
wife of John Gill, and an elder of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., was an illustration of 
the éffect of divine grace in regulating the spirit 
so as to enable those under its influence * to go 
in and out” before their families in suen a man- 
ner, that. in after time “their children shall arise 
and call them blessed.” 

Her meek and quiet deportment, is distinctly 
remembered as casting about her an air of sweet- 
ness which rendered her a desirable companion 
for the young, as well as for.the old. ~Possess- 
ing a retiring digposition, it induced her to 
shrink from observation, but still she was a use- 
ful member of society, both in a religious and 
social point of view ; and it may truly be said of 
her, ‘“‘ where she was best known, she was most 
beloved.” Her disease being of a pulmonary 
character, she was for a long time feeble in 
health, but bore her sufferings with great pa- 
tience and cheerful resignation. The daughter 
who waited upon and watched over her during 
the last few weeks of her life, “ felt it right’ to 
place upon paper some of the expressions that 
fell from her lips significant of the quiet trust 
with which she was inspired. From this brief 
record we gather the following particulars. 

‘‘Having been sent for to attend her in 
her last moments, and entering the room 
rather unexpectedly, she seemed nearly overcome 
for a short time,” then in answer to a remark, 
she feelingly expressed her gratitude for the 
many favors by which she was surrounded. Upon 
one occasion observiig her daughter weeping, 
she said, ‘‘ I want thee, my dear child, to be re- 
signed, I have given up every thing, my precious 
children and all, andif you will endeavor to be 
resigned ; it will make it easier for us all. Let 
us go quietly along and do the best we can, and 
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not, dwell upon the hour of death as some dread- 

ful thing, for let it come when it will, it has no 

terror for me; sit down, be still, be patient, be 

resigned, for I feel nothing in my way.” 

At another time when she had fallen into a 
stupor, and it seemed as though she was about 
departing, upon being aroused she said, “ don’t 
* hold me, but let me go; my dear daughter give 

me up, never try to arguse me again, but let me 
Sway quietly in sleep.” Once when her 
daughter E. expressed a fear of never being able | 
to do any good, she replied “Oh yes, preachers | 
of righteousness are,all those who are endeavor- 
ing to do right.” 

Often while administering to her comfort she 
would say, “What a favor to have some one to! 
do for us at such a time as this; now sit down | 
and Be still, it seems as if all I wanted was to 
be still.” Atone time the light being almost 
obscured by the curtain, she requested it to be 
raised, for said she “ it is a part of my life, this 
precious light.” 

Several of her friends coming in and speaking 
of their comfortable feelings on sitting with her, | 
she said “she was glad there was comfort to be| 
felt ;’’ and also remarked that her present situa- 
tion was what she had long expected and_ been 
looking for, and all she desired was to be favored 
with patience to the end. A friend replied she | 
had no doubt her request would be granted. Her 
dear friends Thomas and Esther Davis called to 
see her the day before her decease; she told them, 
although with much difficulty on account of her 
cough, that there was nothing in her way; 
she sometimes feared she had talked too much, 
but added “there is nothing in my way, it has 
not been given me to see whether | am to suffer 
longer or go shortly, but be that as it may, I feel 
entirely resigned.” 

Thomas remarked, he thought the language of 
a dear young man near his close with the same 
disease, was applicable in her case, which was, 
‘Come, Lord, thy servant is ready ;”’ and that 
wearisome days and tedious nights would ot be 
appointed her. The interview between her and 
her friends was such as might be expected be- 
tween those who had been long closely united 
in the bonds of Christian fellowship, and although 
it was looked upon as probably their last meeting 
on earth, the dear invalid calmly bade them 
farewell, expressing the hope that they might 
meet whére sorrowings and partings are un- 
known. Upon getting up for the last time she 
again said, ‘‘ what a favor to have some one to 
wait upon us at such a time as this, while there 
are §0 many poor creatures in the world who 
have none to do for them.’”’ Upon lying down 
she sank into a deep sleep and remained so 
through the night till near day-light, when she 
aroused much oppressed. This continued through 
the’ day, with greatedebility, so that she could 
bear but few person#in the room. She frequently 
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requested her daughter E. not to leave her, who 
assured her she wonld remain with her as long 
as she needed her. Before going to tea E. bade 
her farewell, and her mother observing her 
teams, again said “Oh, my dear, be patient and 
resigned ! I do not think I shall go just yet, but 
farewell.” Her daughter saying she had often 
grieved her in her younger days, and asking if 
she could forgive her, she replied “ freely freely, 
I have long endeavored to love everybody and I 
love thee.’ When regrets were expressed that 
nothing could be doné to relieve her, she said, 
“There must be something to take us all out of 
the world, and how much worse it would be, to 
be deprived of my senses, or suffer such severe 
pain as many have done who havegone before 
me.” She continued, says her daughter, “ talk- 
ing sensibly to us, till about half past seven, 
when she inquired the time in the evening, and 
requested us to give her something to allay the 
great oppression. Then looking very affection- 
ately at us as we were standing around her she 
said, “ sit down and be still, I feel entirely well 
except this oppression which is a little trying.” 
In a little while that passed off, and she quietly 
departed near eight o’clock in the evening. The 
sweet peace which*pervaded the whole house 
after her clo8e exceeded description, and was 
accepted as an evidence of the rest which she 
was made partakesof. Wilt thou O Lord bring 
us her children into the same path of meeknegs 
and self-denial where we may remain bowed be- 
fore thee. Wilt thou raise up from among us 
those who may fill her place in righteousness, 
and thereby make our calling and election. sure 
ere we are called hence and are seen of men n0 
more.” 
11th of 2nd mo., 1838. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1857. 





Diep, at her residence in Baltimore, on the 17th ult., 
Ann J., wife of Michael Lamb, in the 67th year of 
her age. 

Another vacant seat in Lombard Street Meeting! 
Again has death been in our midst. May one who 
has long and with constantly increasing interest 
watched her daily path, venture.to say a few words, 
hoping thereby to encourage some other timid “ fol- 
lower ”’ to patient faithfulness like hers. 

She was the daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Jackson, of Queen Anne’sg@o., Md. Her father, a 
zealous and sincere ministémin the Methodist society, 
was strict and conscientious in training his children 
in that persuasion ; and it was noteuntil after her mar- 
riage, that she ever attended a Friends meeting—then 
only from her sense of duty as a wife. The writer of 
this has more than once heard her revert to an after- 
noon meeting, where she was sitting wasting time, 
she thought, in a very light manner, instead of being 
at her own place of worship, listening to a good ser- 
mon, or joining in singing and prayer, when a deat 
friend arose, and expressed sympathy with just such 
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a case, describing her feelings with startling accu- 
racy ; then laid before them the scene with the woman 
of Saniaria, with views new to her, repeating the sub- 
lime announcement, that “‘ the hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father,”’ but that ‘‘ He is a spirit; arid 
they that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 
and in truth.” Gradually she felt called upon to dis- 
pense with the outward forms and ceremonials, and 
after much suffering was enabled to make the sacrifice, 
which to her affectionate nature was Mike that of 
Abraham—turning from the pleasant associations of 
her childhood. In 1829 she became aymember of the 
Society of Friends, from convictions that never wa- 
vered. At the time of her decease she filled the sta. 
tion of overseer at Lombard Street Meeting. , 

Thenceforth, patient, forbearing and self-denying 
from principle, she felt that this true and, spiritual 
worship demanded constant.watchfulness over every 
word and action, with regard to her influence on others. 
She felt it, too, a positive duty to wear a cheerful 
countenance in tHe daily routine’of domestic life, and 
many felt its sunny influence. 

Now her peace in death has shown she obeyed the, 
voice of the true Shepherd. During an illness of five 
months, her firm and patient reliance seemed ever 
strengthening, conscious, as she was from tke first, it 
was the warning note of the last messenger. 

About ten days before the close she assembled her 
family, and in a clear, calm voice took leave of each 
one, assuring them of her bright and peaceful prospects, 
and entreating them affectionately to serve and trust 
the Power that was then sustaiffing her. She told 
them how the reading of the Seriptures*had been her 
comfort and solace through life; spoke of the Disci- 
pline of the Society which she had Jearned to love and 
regard as a safe hedge about “ the stfaight and narrow 
path ;”? then so humbly and confidingly did she yield 
up the objects dearest to her woman’s heart, to Him 
she had ever found faithful to His promises. After- 
wards, with a radiant countenance, she said, that on 
looking back at her past life, she found that day to be 
the happiest and most peaceful of all. She. repeated 
again and again the twenty-third Psalm, dwelling with 
peculiar gratefulness on the fourth verse—* Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, T will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy 
rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.”? Next morning 
she said to one who approached her, “ well, I am still 
withyou, though I thought to be in another world by 
this time; but it is for some wise purpose.”? And 
again, when asked how she felt, “ All’s well,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ just waiting the Master’s call.”” To many 
. absent friends she sent parting words of affectionate 
interest, her chief injunction to all being ‘* Love one 
anothef.”? ‘*Saviour and. Redeemer,”? she would 
murmur to herself, “* names-precious from my infancy, 
how full of meaning now!” After her speech seemed 
quite to have failedyshe looked up sweetly to one who 
was weeping, and with difficulty artictlated the one 
word—* submission.”? 

This serenity remained, and the parting breath was 
- peaceful sleep—gentle as an infant on its mother’s 

reast. 


STERNE says : “ The grand error of life is we 
look too far ; we scalethe heavens ; we dig down 
to the centre of the earth for systems, and we 
forget ourselves. Truth lies before us; it is in 
the highway path, and the ploughman treads on 
it with clouted shoes.’’ 





Too much sensibility creates unhappiness ; too 
much insensibility creates crime.— 7al/yrand.’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued fem page 408.) 


I could not, all this time, perceive the particu- 
lar matter that thus affected me, (for I knew not 
of any thing I had done or said to bring it upon 
myself.) till that evening, being returned to my 
father’s house, very solitary, silent and inward, 
there came in one Thomas Todd, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, who, after some compliments of 
civility, (for at that time I had not quite declined 
the common modes of salutation,) desired to 

ak with me apart ; and thén told me that he 
had a trial to come on next day, concerning cer- 
tain houses of his in the town of Penrith, being 
the greatest part of all he had in the world; 
that one of his witnesses to his deed of convey- 
ance was dead ; another of them gone into Ire- 
land, and could not be had; but I being the 
third, and having made the writings, he hoped 
through my evidence and credit, to gain his just 
point against his unfair adversary: and desired 
me to be in readiness in the morning; for the 
trial was like to come on very early. 

As soon as he began this relation, the word of 
life began likewise to work in me, in a very 
powerful manner ; and the holy hammer of the 
Lord I sensibly felt, and saw to be lifted, up 
upon the hardness of heart, which, for some time 
(as above) had been my state: and it begatl to 
be broken, softened and dissolved ; and the sense 
of the love of God in some degree to be renew- 
ed: and then I saw plainly that this was the 
hard thing I had to go through; and that flow 
was the time*of trial, wherein I must take up 
the cross of Christ ; acknowledge his doctrine 
fully in that point; dnd openly according to the 
understanding given me; and to despise the 
shame and reproach, and other sufferings, which 
I well knew would ensue quickly; or [must 
forsake the Lord forever: for denying his doe- 
trine in the sense I had now plainly seen it, 
would be a denying of himself before men; and 
if L had then deniéd him, and left under that 
hardness of heart, and want of the enjoyment of 
his divine presence, wherewith I had been favor- 
ed before, and all the dreadful consequences of 
a beginning so woful. 

But according to the advances of the word 
and work of the Lord in me at that time, my 
heart inclined to him: and, as my acquaintance 
was speaking, and by the time he had fully done, 
[ was furnished with a full resolution to give 
him a plain and direct answer; which was on 
this manner : “I am concerned it should fall out 
so; (for I had a real respect for him, and saw 
his case to be very hard ;) I will appear, if it 
please God, and testify what I know in the mat- 
ter, and do what I can for you that way; but I 
canfot swear.” 

This was so great a surprise # him, both from 
the nature of his case, and confidence he had of 
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of any suspicion of my present condition till that | (my understanding not being fully illuminated, ) 
moment, that he broke into a passion, and with | as his most suitable instrument. He urged the 
an oath, or curse, said, “what! you are not a| fine and imprisonment, and the hardships ac- 
Quaker, sure !” companying that condition, and how little help I 
But though I had made confession to truth so | could expect from my father or friends; who 
far, in that point,and the divine presence sensi- | would be highly displeased with me, for so fool- 
bly returned and advanced in me ; yet upon this, | ish and unaccountable. resolution as they would 
I was again silent, till clear in my understand | think it, and also the scoffings, mocking, deri- 
ing what to answer in sinéerity and truth. For | sion, scorn and contempt, loss of friends and 
as nobody before that time, had called me aj friendships in the»world, with» such other in- 
Quaker, so I had not assumed the appellation ; | conveniences, hardships and ill consequences, as 
which being given in reproach, was not grateful; | the enemy could invent and suggest. 
though the thing in its proper sense most de-| During all which time, from about eight in 
lightful. Nor did I then see whether I had so | the evening till midnight, the eye of my mind 
much unity with all their tenets, #8 might justify | was fixed on the love of God, which still remained 
mie in owning the name, (for in the unity of the |sensibly in me, and my soul.cleaving thereto 
divine love and life*only had I known them,) | in great simplicity, humility and trust therein, 
till the power of that life of Him who forbiddeth | without any yielding to Satan, or his reasoning 
all oaths and swearing, arising yet clearer and on those subjects, where flesh and blood in its 
faller in me, opened my understanding, cleared | own strength is easily overcome by him, but 
my way, and enabled me thereto ; and then said, | about twelve at night the Lord put him to utter 


my ready compliance, he having had no occasion | and more artfully applied to my natural reason, 
| 


“TE must confess the truth, I am a Quaker.” 
But as this confession brought me still nearer 
the son of God, his love increasing yet more 
sensibly in me, so likewise it heightened the 
perplexity and disturbance of my friend, whose 
ease thereby became more desperate in his own 
opinion: upon which, in an increase of hegt and 
expréssions therefrom, suiting so obvious a dis- 
appointment, as it then appeared to him, he 
threatened to have me fined by the Court, and 
eeded’against with the utmost rigor of the 
law; ‘‘What! must I lose my estate by your 
groundless notions and whims ?” 
But the higher the enemy arose in this well- 
meaning but mistaken man, who thus, without 


‘design, became the instrument of my trial, the | 


faltered more powerful still was the love of 


Go ose cause I had now espoused, through 


his owg§aid, and the power of an endless life 


from , made manifest in mé: upon which I 
replied, in that calm of mind, and resignation to 
the will of God, that the life of the son of God 
enables to, and teacheth, “ You may do what 


you think proper that way; but I cannot com- | 


ply with your request in this matter whatever 
be issue of it’ And then he departed under 


great dissatisfaction, with all the threats and re- | 
proaches his enraged passions could suggegtto 
. 


him, under a view of so great loss. 


Immediately I retired into my chamber ; for | 


perceiving my great enemy to be yet at work, to 


introduce slavish fear, and, by that means, sub- | 


ject my mind, and bring me again into captivity 
and bondage, I was willing to be alone, and free 
from all the interruptions of company, that I 
might more fully experience the arm of the Lord, 
and his divine instructions and counsel, in this 
great concern and exercise. 

The enemy (being a crafty and subtle spirit) 
wrought upon my passions not fully subjected, 


silence, with all his temptations, for that season, 
and the life of the son of God alone remained in 
my soul; and then from a sense of his wonder- 
ful work and redeeming arm, this saying of the 
apostle arose in me with power, The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free 
Jrom the law of sin and death. Rom. viii. 2. 
And then the teachings of the Lord were 
plentiful and glorious; my understanding further 
cleared, and his holy law of love and life was 
settled in me; and I admitted into sweet rest 
| with the Lord my Saviour, and given up in per- 
| fect resignation to his holy will, in whatsoever 
might relate to this great trial of my faith and 
obedience to the Lord. 

In the morning I went up towards the hall 
where the judges sat, expecting to be called as 
e witness in the case before mentioned; but 
before I reached the place, I saw my acquaint- 
ance approaching me, with an air in ‘his coun- 
| tenance denoting friendship and affection; and 
, when met, he said, “I can tell you good news ; 
|my adversary has yielded the cause; we are 
agreed to my satisfaction.” 

Upon this I stood still in the street, and, re- 
viewing in my mind the work of the Lord in me 
the night before, as already related, this Scrip- 
ture came fresh into my remembrance, in the 
| life of it, It is God who worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good ‘pleasure : (Philip ii. 
13 ;) for I was sensible it was the Lord’s doing, 
and I accounted it a great mercy and deliver- 
‘ance; though I was by this means exposed to 
the view and observation of all; the pity of 
many, (as they judged of my case,) and the scoffs 
and censures of the baser and more ignorant 
sort, which was for Christ’s sake only ; fornone 
had any immorality to charge me with. ' 

This happened at the,time of the Assizes, and 
| people from all quarters there, I quickly became 
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the common subject of discourse and debate : for 
few could believe the report, and many came to 
see me afar off in the streets, would come in 
crowds to gaze. Some would take off their hats, 
and pretend to show more than ordinary com- 
plaisance, saluting me as atother times; but I not | 
making any returns of that kind, some would 
fleer and giggle, and scoff and,grin, and run 
away in loud laughter, saying I was mad: yet | 
some others were struck with another passion; | 
they turned pale, looked sorrowful and returned 
weeping: and one who had been educated at a 
‘University, to show at once his temper, manners 
and learning, after he had gazed upon me a_ 
while, among the baser sort, he cried out asif he | 
had then been surprised withethe discovery of 
some new system, ‘“‘ He knows not a genus from 
a species !"’ when there Was not anything pre- 
vious leading to such an expression : yet he was | 
mistaken in thaty for | knew very well that dog 
is a genus, and cur, bull-dog, and. blood-hound, 
are distinct species of that genus; and at that 
time saw the nature and way of these brute 
animals too much resembled in that giddy mob ; 
though I said very little to any of them, but 
gave them my face to their fill of gazing. And 
some, who but a day or two before durst not 
have discovered a disobliging look upon me, now 
insulted and triumphed ; which put me in mind 
of asaying of Job, “* But now they who are young- 
er than I, have me in derision; whose fathers I 
would have disdained to have set with the dogs 
of my flock.”” And likewise of some expressions 
in that little piece before inserted ; [page 18 of 
the Journal, see previous note in the [ntelligen- 
cer, ] which I-did not think at the time of writing 
it would soon, if ever, be fulfilled upon myself, 
viz: “They gazed upon me, they said 1 was 
mad, distracted and become a fool ; they lament- 
ed because my freedom came !” 
4 (To be continued.) 
From ‘* Hopes and Helps.”’ 
, MORAL COURAGE. 
[Continued from page 407. | | 

Youth is a beautiful season of life. It is full | 
of brightness, and radiant in smiles. It may | 
well be compared to a mountain rill that has | 
just left its bubbling source, which laughs and | 
dances along amid the beauty and freshness of | 
the upland scenery, kissing the flowers that dip | 
their fragrant lips in its lucid waves, and smiling | 
in the glad sunshine let in through the waving 
branches above it, before it reaches the great | 
muddy stream to which it is unconsciously has- | 
tening. 

This freshness and gladness that is so inher- 
ent in the youthful’ nature, should be carried 
into maturer life. What a charm it would add 
to middle life and old age, if it were so. Youth’s 
outgushing gladsomeness, subdued by experience 
into a refined and happy tenderness, would be ' 


| progress and glory. 
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like flowers and fruits dallying amid the foliage 
of the same bough. 

Whatever charms we now possess, we should 
retain to adorn our characters through every 
succeeding stage of life. It is wrong to lay off 
the charms of youth in old age. Age should 
heighten every spiritual beauty ; experience should 
subdue and soften it. Each year should add 
new adornments, but lay off none. Age should 
be more beautiful and happy than youth. And 
so it will be, if life is properly lived, if health 
is preserved, and the character every day beauti- 
fied. A fretful, ignorant, unhappy old age is a 
proof of youthful errors and manhood blunders 
and views. It is the natural result of the life 
that has gone-before it. If we live right, en- 
joyments increase with increasing virtue and 
wisdom. 

Many of the springs of our purest happiness 
open in our affections. Every day should make 
these more pure, refined, and stgong. The af- 
fections of youth are naturally volatile and liable 
to instability. In middle age, if they have been 
properly cultivated, they are deeper, warmer, 
truer, stronger, and enter into all the desires 
and plans of life; are the great substratum on 
which the solid masonry of life is built. In old 
age, they transfuse and transfix the whole being, 
shedging in all the chambers of the soul the 
soft, mellow light of life’s cultivation and fefine- 
ment. This is what the God of love designed 
old age to be; that season of life in which the 
power and law of love should imbue*and sway 
the whole soul; and if life is properly lived, this 


is what it will be. Affection, wisdom, and moral 


worth may all be augmented with the increase 
of years, and their triume glories so blended in 
age, that an angel beauty and blessedness shalf 
be the crown to be worn into the company of 


cherubim and seraphim in the mansion nal 


ditties of 


| youth to the world, as well as themselves. By 
‘an unalterable decree of nature, generations 
succeed each other upon the stage of action in 


One thought here respecting the 


quick and rapid succession. As the world is 
left by one, it is taken by the next. All its 
great concerns, however important and d, 
are left to succeeding hands. The present gener- 
atian is the product of the past. Into it is 
gathered the congregated wisdom of all that has 
gone before. Marked, peculiar, and brilliant 
are the accessions to the wealth of our time. 
Discoveries the most unexpected and wonderful, 
improvements the most useful and permanent, 
and advancements the most rapid, mark the de- 
velopments of this age. The present moment is 
pregnant with results greater than have yet been 
achieved. The wheel of progress has but just 
fairly started. It is rolling toward you, my 
young friends. Have you thought of it? It will 
soon be upon you. Have you ever thought that 
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the world will soon be yours, with all its wealth 
and treasure, its pomp and splendor, its govern- 
ments, laws, kingdoms, religions, philosophies, 
schools ; its agriculture, commerce, arts, manu- 
factures, sciences, offices, honors, distinctions, 
principles? Have you thought that all, yes all, 
of that great, glittering, glorious thing which we 
call the world, will soon be yours, to use as you: 
please—the legacy of the past bequeathed to your | 
hands? If not, it is time you had thought of it. | 
Your fathers and mothers will stay but little 
longer. Many of them are tottering now on the 
brink of the grave. A few days, and all will be 
yours. What will you do with it? Will you 
preserve its institutions of freedom, benevolence, 
learning, and religion? Will you cultivate well 
its fields and shops, and nurse its commerce, 
which now binds all nations together? Will | 
you teach well its schools, inspire its youth with | 
noble principles of piety and affection? Will 
you endow its colleges, fill its professorships, | 
superintend its institutions of charity? Will you 
elect its officers of trust, administer justice, make ' 
laws, ordain decrees for nations? Will you es- | 
tablish boundaries, rear up states, form govern- 
ments, and preserve the liberties of the people? 
Will you do all this, yea, all that is to be done 
in this wide world? You must do it, or it will 
not be done. There will be nobody else to,do it. | 


Are you preparing yourselves for this arduous, | 


but, glorious task? Are you cultivating your 
minds, endowing your hearts with great and good 
principles, of action, principles of morality and | 
religion ? getting ready with stout, cheerful spirits 
for the work before you? | 
My soul writhes in agony at what I see about | 
me—youth in the lawless riot of demented folly, | 
wasting time and strength, and mind and heart, | 
in the pursuit of every thing but enduring good, | 
as indifferent to the calls of true interest as duty, | 
as lost to sober sense as shame, casting their | 
idolatrous offering upon the profane altar of the | 
good of this world. Oh, youth of glorious privi- | 
leges, youth of free, noble America, rise up and | 
stand for the true and the good! You have no 
time or strength to waste. Your duties are upon | 
you. Evils are staring you in the face. It is! 
yours to meet them with a noble defiance, and | 
stay their progress of ruin. It is yours to/| 
abolish slavery, both mental and physical; to | 
destroy intemperance ; to revise our statutes ; | 
reform our penal code; make. our prisons and | 
penitentiaries asylums for the morally sick and | 
insane ; exterminate war, and allits concomitant | 
evils, from the world ; establish knowledge, re- | 
ligion, and free government in the uttermost | 
parts of the earth; and bequeath to your chil- | 
dren after you a legacy more rich and glorious | 
than has descended upon you. Then your per- 
sonal duties are not any less—yea, they are more ; 
duties which involve the peace and happiness, 
and affect the very destiny of your souls, of those | 
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immortal, living, glorious essences, you call 
yourselves, and which came from the hand of 
the living and loving God. 

This is a bird’s-eye view of your duties. They 
are coming upon you. Their shadows fall before 
you; even now they are resting upon you. 


| Though they are and bear the name of duties, 
they are the most delightful works to which 


young, moral intelligences can be called. Says 
a German philosopher, ‘ The two most beautiful 
things in the universe are the starry heavens and 
the sentiment of duty in the human soul.” As 
that sentiment is beautiful, so is the work to 
which it is called delightful. It is a work of 
sacrifice and effort; of labor and prayer; but itis 
rewarded with cheerfulness, joy, holiness, and 
an antepast of heaven.—Weaver. 


LIFE AND POWER OF TRUTH. 
By C. P. Crancu. 


Upon this wonderful and glorious atu 
I look, and see there’s nought destroyed, or lost, 
Though all things change. The rain-drops gently fall, 
But die not where they fall. Some part doth post 
Swiftly away on wings of air, to accost 
The summer clouds, and ask to sail the deep 
With them, as vapory travellers or frost. 
Some part anon into the ground doth creep, 
And maketh the sweet herbs and flowers to grow, 
Or oozeth softly through the dark deep earth, 
Teaching the streamlet under ground to flow, 
Till forth it breaks with a glad sunshine birth, 
Ripples a dancing brook—then flows a river — 
Then mingles with the sea—the air—circling for- 
ever. 


Even so I looked on the vast realm of TrutH, 
And saw it filled with spirit, life, and power. 

Nought true didever die. Immortal youth 
Filled it with balmy odors, from the hour 

It first dropped gently from its upper shower 
On high; swiftly it flew away, or, sank 

Awhile amid the darkness that doth lower 
Below, it seemed to struggle; but earth drank 

The drop : from heart to wakening heart itjsped, 
From sire to son; from age to age it ran, 

And swelled the stream of truth. It is not dead, 
But flowing filleth every want of man. 

It never dieth, nor can ever die: } 
Circling from God to God, through all eternity. 


AN EVENING HYMN. 


How many days with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ! 
And still it looks as clear and blue 
As when it first was hung on high. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 
A listening awe pervades the air, 
The very flowers are shut and still, 
And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still, low voice in silence goes, 
Which speaks alone, great God ! of Thee. 
The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 
The linnet’s warble, fainter grown, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook—- 
All these their Maker own. 
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The darkening woods, the fading trees, 


lustrates this fact. 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 


It is an incisor tooth of a 


Sie heties teak eebannl ie Gas deen rat, which, from the cause above mentioned, has 
All leeve the stillness aan profound: increased its growth upward to such a degree 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, that it has formed a complete circle and a seg- 
The dusky pathways blacker grow, ment of another; the diameter of it is about large 
And silence reigns in glen and glade, enough to admit a good-sized thumb. It is ac- 
ae ee en companied by the following memorandum, ad- 
Now shine the starry hosts of light, dressed by a Spanish priest to Sir J. Banks, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyte, who presented it to the Museum: ‘I send you 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night ! P . f Beli . 
What are they in their native skies ? an extraordinary tooth of a rat. Believe me, it 
Their mysteries I never sought, was found in the Nazareth garden (to which 
Nor hearken to what science tells, Order I belong.) I was present when the ani- 
= : cporeiy a mal was killed, and took the tooth ; I know not 
i guota caateendiamaea dictate its virtues, nor have the natives discovered 
And other eves as sweet as this, them.’ ”’ 
Will close upon as calm a day ie salt” 
And, sinking down the steep abyss, We once saw a newly killed rat to whom this 
Will, like the last, be swept away ; misfortune had occurred. The tooth, which 
Until eternity is gained— was an uppef one; had in this case also formed 
That boundless sea without a shore, a complete circle, and the point in winding 
That, without time, forever reigned, round had passed through the lip of the animal. 
And will when time’s no more. 


Thus the ceaseless working of the rat’s incisors 


Now nature sinks in soft repose, against some hard substance is necessary to keep 


A living sémblance of the grave, 


dit dows tacshe aan them down, and if he did not gnaw for his sub- 

e dew steals noiseless on ihe rose . 

The boughs have almost ceased to wave; sistence he would be em i. eo he Pees 

The silent sky, the sleeping earth, vent his jaws being gradually locked by their 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, rapid development. 


All tell from whom they had their birth, 


Ana S heaehe a Gea” The destructive nature of the rat, the extraor- 
nd ery, “ Behold a God! 


dinary manner in which he multiplies, and his 
perpetual presence—for where there is a chink 
that he can fill, and food for him to eat, there he 
will be, notwithstanding that a long line of an- 
cestors have one after another been destroyed 
on the spot*—necessitates some counteracting 
influence to keep him within due bounds; this 
is done by making him the prey of hunting ani- 
mals and reptiles, beginning with man, and run- 
ning down the chain of organized life to: the 
gliding snake. The poor rat, although he doubt- 
less does service as a scavenger, and must have 
his use in fulfilling some essential purpose of 
creation, finds favor nowhere ; every man’s hand, 
nearly every feline paw, and many birds’ beaks, 
are against him. The world thinks of him, as 
of the pauper boy in Oliver Twist, “ Hit him 
hard, he ain’t a’got no friends.” Dwelling ia 
the midst of alarms, he might be supposed to , 
pass an uneasy and nervous existence. But itis 
nothing of the kind. The same Provid 

which bas furnished him with the teeth suitable 
to the work they have to perform has endowed 
him'With feelings proper to his lot, and no ani- 
mal, if he be watched from a distance, appears 
more happy and complacent. In danger he pre- 
serves a wonderful presence of mind, and acts 
upon the principle that while there is life there 
is hope. His cunning on such occasions is often 
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From the Quarterly Review 
A Treatise on the Nature, Fecundity, and De- 
vastating Character of the Rat, and its cruel 
Cost to the Nution, with the best Means for its 
Extermination. By Uncle James. 
{Continued from page 415.] 


“The rat has formidable weapons in the shape 
of four small, long, and very sharp teeth, two of 
which are in the upper and two in the lower jaw. 
These are formed in the shape of a wedge, and 
by the following*wonderful provision of nature 
have always a fine, sharp, cuttingedge. On ex- 
amining them carefully, we find that the inner 
part is of a soft, ivory-like composition, which 
may be easily worn away, whereas the outside is 
composed of a glass-like enamel, which is exces- 
sively hard. ‘The upper teeth work exactly into 
the under, so that the centres of the opposed 
teeth meet exactly in the act of gnawing; the 
soft part is thus being perpetually worn away, 
while the hard part keeps a sharp chisel-like 
edge; at the same time the teeth grow up from 
the bottom, so that as they wear away a fresh 
supply is ready. The consequence of this ar- 
rangement is, that, if one of the teeth be removed, 
either by accident or on purpose, the opposed 
tooth will continue to grow upwards, and, as 


there is nothing to grind it away, will project | work the rats came for the grease which was used to 
from the mouth and turn upon itself ; or, if it! make the endless leather valve, which ran on the top 
be an under-tooth, it will even run into the skull _ eee ee a = +p entered 
above. There is a preparation in the Museum |‘: ‘¥°, from which they were sucked with every pas- 


- ., |Sing train; nevertheless, day by day, others were im- 
of the Royal College of Surgeons which well il- mofated in the same aia. orn — 


* When the atmospheric railway to Epsom was at 
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remarkable, and evinces a reasoning power of no 
contemptible order : 

‘“‘ A traveller in Ceylon,” says Mrs. Lee, in 
her entertaining “ Anecdotes of Animals,” “saw 
his dogs set upon a rat, and, making them re 
linquish it, he took it up by the tail, the dogs 
leaping after it the whole time. He carried it 
into his dining-room to examine it by the light 
of the lamp, during the whole of which period 
it remained as if it were dead,—the limbs hang- 
ing, and not a muscle moving. After five 
minutes he threw it amoug the dogs, who were 
still in a state of great excitement, and, to the 
astonishment of all present, it suddenly jumped 
upon its legs, and ran away sorfast that it baffled 
all its pursuers.” 

The sagacity of the rat in eluding danger is 
not less than his craftiness in dealing” with it 
whenit comes. A gentleman, Mr. Jesse relates, 
who fed his own pointers, observed through a 
hole in the door a number of rats eating from 
the trough with his dogs, who did not attempt 
to molest them. Resolving to shoot the intru- 
ders, he next day put in the food, but kept out 
the dogs. Not a rat came to taste. He saw 
them peering from their holes, but they were 
too well versed in human nature to venture forth 
without the protection of their canine guard. 
After half an hour the pointers were let in, when 
the rats forthwith joined their hosts, and dined 
with them as usual. If it comes to the worst, 
and the rat is driven to bay, he will fight with 
admirable resolution. A good-sized sewer-rat 
has been known to daunt fora moment the most 


courageous bull terrier, advancing towards him } 


with tail erect, and inflicting wounds of the 
most desperate nature. The bite of any rat is 
severe, and that of a sewer-rat so highly danger- 
ous that valuable dogs are rarely allowed by 
their masters to fight them. The garbage on 
which they live poisons their teeth, and renders 
the wounds they make deadly. Even with his 
great natural enemy and superior—the ferret-— 
he will sometimes get the advantage by his 
steady bravery and the superiority of his tactics. 
Mr. Jesse describes av encounter of the kind, 
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shriek, and with the most prompt decision* took 
up his station directly under the light, thus 
gaining over his adversary (to use the language 
of other duellists) the advantage of the sun. The 
ferret now erected his ‘head, sniffed about, and 
began fearlessly to push his way towards the 
spot where the scent of his game was the strong- 
est, facing the light in full front and preparing 
himself with avidity to seize upon his prey. No 
sooner, however, had he approached within two 
feet of his watchful foe, than the rat, again ut- 
tering a loud ery, rushed at him with violence 
and inflicted a severe wound on the head and 
neck, which was soon shown by the blood which 
flowed from it; the ferret seemed astonished at 
the attack and retreated with evident discomfit- 
ure ; while the rat, instead of following up the 
advantage he had gained, instantly withdrew to 
his former station under the window. The fer- 
ret soon recovered the shock he had sustained, 
and, erecting his head, once more took the field. 
The second recontre was in all its progress and 
results an exact repetition of the former—with 
this exeeption, that, on the rush of the rat.to,.the 
conflict, the ferret appeared more; collected, and 
evidently showed an inclination to get a firm 
hold of his enemy ; the strength of the rat, how- 
ever, was very great, and he again succeeded 
not only in avoiding the deadly embrace of the 
ferret, but also in inflicting another severe wound 
on his neck and head. ‘The rat a second time 
returned to his retreat under the window, and 
the ferret seemed less anxious to renew the con- 
flict. These attacks were resumed at intervals 


for nearly two hours, all ending in the failure of . 


the ferret, who was evidently fighting to a dis- 
advantage from the light falling full om his eye 
whenever he approached the rat, who wisely 
kept his ground and never for a moment lost 
sight of the advantage he had gained. In order 
to prove whether the choice of this position de- 
pended upon accident, my friend managed to 
dislodge the rat, and took his own station under 
the window; but the moment the ferret attempt- 
ed to make his approach, the rat, evidently aware 
of the advantage he had lost, endeavored to 


the circumstances of which were related to him | creep between my friend’s legs, thus losing his 


by amedical gentleman at Kingston : 

‘Being greatly surprised that the ferret, an 
animal of such slow locomotive powers, should 
be so destructive to the rat tribe, he determined 
to bring both these animals fairly into the arena, 
in order to judge of their respective powers ; 
and having selected a fine, large, and full-grown 
male rat and also an equally strong buck ferret, 
which had been accustomed to hunt rats, my 
friend, accompanied by his son, turned these 
two animals loose in a room without furniture, 
in which there was but one window. Imme- 
diately upon being liberated the rat ran round 
the room as if searching for an exit. Not find- 
ing any means of escape, he uttered a piercing 


natural fear of man under the danger which 
awaited him from his more deadly fue.” 

Driven from his defensive position, the rat 
continued his attacks, but with an evident loss 
of courage, and the ferret ultimately came to 
the death-grapple with his crafty antagonist. A 
similar battle was witnessed by a friend, with 
the difference that the rat, being undisturbed in 
his advantageous position with regard to the 
light, finally beat off the ferret, which was abso- 
lutely bitten into shreds over the head and muz- 
zle. The repetition of the same conduct by a 
second animal shows that this particular species 
of cunning is a general faculty of the tribe. The 
main superiority of the ferret is in his retaining 
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his hold when once he has fastened on his prey, 
sucking his life’s blood the while, whereas the rats 
fight by a succession of single bites, which wound 
but do not destroy. The snake prevails by his 
venom. Mrs. Lee relates the particulars of a 
combat in Africa in which the rat and snake re- 
peatedly closed and bit at one another, separa- 
ting after each assault, and gathering up strength 
for afresh attack. Atlength the rat fell, foamed 
at-the mouth, swelled toa great size, and died in 
a few minutes. 

If he can be savage when self-protection re- 
quires, he also has his softer moments, in which 
he shows confidence in man almost as strong as 
that exhibited by the dog or cat. Anold blind 
rat, on whose head the snows of many winters 
had gathered, was in the habit of sitting beside 
our own kitchen fire with all the comfortable 
look of his enemy, the cat, and such a favorite 
had he become with the servants that he was 
never allowed to be disturbed. He unhappily 
fell a victim to the sudden spring of a strange 
cat. ' A close observation of these animals en- 
tirely conquers the antipathy which is entertained 
towardsthem. Their sharp and handsome heads, 
their bright eyes, their intelligent look, their 
sleek skins, are the very reverse of repulsive, 
and there is positive attraction in the beautiful 
manner in which they sit licking their paws and 
washing their faces, an occupation iu which they 
pass a considerable portion of their time. The 
writer on rats in “‘ Bentley’s Miscellany”’ relates 
an anecdote of a tame rat, which shows that he 
is capable of serving his master as well as of 

assing a passive existence under his protection. 

he animal belonged to the driver of a London 
omnibus, who caught him as he was removing 
some hay. He was spared because he had the 
good luck to be piebald, became remarkably 
tame, and grew attached to the children. At 
night he exhibited a sense of the enjoyment of 
secutity and warmth by stretching himself out 
at full length on the rug before the fire, and on 
cold nights, after the fire was extinguished, he 
would creep into his master’s bed. In the day- 
time, however, his owner utilized him. At the 
word of command, “Come along, Ikey,”’ he would 
jump’ into the ample great-eoat pocket, from 
which he was transferred to the boot of the om- 
nibus. Here his business was to guard the dri- 
ver’s dinner, and, if any person attempted to 
make free with it, the rat would fly at them from 
out the straw. There was one dish alone of 
which he was an inefficient protector. He could 
never resist plum-pudding, and, though he kept 
off all other intruders, he ate his fill of it him- 
self. These are by no means extraordinary in- 
stances of the amiable side of rat nature when 
kindly treated by man, and we could fill pages 
with similar relations. But it seems, in addi- 
tion to his other merits, that he possesses dra- 
matic genius. We have heard of military fleas, 
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we have seen Jacko perform his miscrable imi- 
tation of humanity on the top of a barrel-organ, 
but who ever heard of a rat’s turn for tragedy ? 
Nevertheless a Belgian newspaper not long since 
published an account of a theatrical performance 
by a troop of rats, which gives us a higher idea 
of their intellectual nature than any thing else 
which is recorded of them. This novel company 
of players were dressed in the garb of men and 
women, walked on their hind legs, and mimicked 
with ludicrous exactness many of the ordinary 
stage effects. On one point only were they in- 
tractable. Like the young lady in the fable, who 
turned to a cat the moment a mouse appeared, 
they forgot their parts, their audience, and their 
manager, at the sight of the viands which were 
introduced in the course of the piece, and, drop- 
ping on alf fours, fell to with all the native vora- 
city of their race. The performance was con- 
cluded by their hanging in triumph their enemy 
the cat, and dancing round her body. 

(To be continued.) 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE INDIANS? 


The red men of America are generally a 
hardy race. They used to be a prolific, a 
healthy and a long-lived race. They spread 
over the whole continent and probably number- 
ed many millions. Now there are not more 
than a few hundred thousand of them left. 
They have had no devastating wars, and have 
not been peculiarly afflicted with pestilence. 
The climate is the same that their fathers throve 
under, and in many regions they have the same 
habits and pursuits. But everywhere they are 
wasting away. Even in Texas, where they are 
as favorably situated as they can be anywhere 
on the continent, they are gradually disappear- 
ing. A late Galveston paper says that in 1853 
the Indians of Texas were estimated at 20,000, 
and in 1856, from official accounts, they number- 
ed only about 12,000—a decline of forty per 
cent. in three years. At this rate of decline, if 
it continues, there will be scarcely an Indian 
left in Texas fifteen or twenty years from the 
present time. If there was any emigratiom of 
Indians from Texas to other parts of the country, 
there would be no difficulty in accounting for 
the decrease in population. But there is little 
or no such emigration, and the Indian popula- 
tion is diminishing in every part of the States 
and Territories. The civilized, the half-civil- 
ized and the savage are alike dwindling away, 
and acentury hence there will be few if any 
left of the race that once owned and occupied 
the whole American continent. The cause of 
this is one of the mysteries of Providence, who 
seems to have ordered that the European races 
shall supersede the red men in the occupation 
of the land. 
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THE VALUE OF KIND REPROOFS. 


** The ear that heareth the reproof of life abideth 
among the wise. A reproof entereth more into a wise 
man than a hundred stripes into a fool !”>—PRovERBS 
xv. 31; xvii. 10. 


To be willing to receive and profit by reproof | 
is here spoken of as a mark of true wisdom. If 
we consider the matter, surely we shall see that | 
we ought to be willing, even thankful, to hear | 
what our faults are, and how we may correct 
them, and grateful to those who take this trou- 
ble on our account. Yet this is not often the 
case. Few people can bear to be reproved. 
Even although they may profit by it afterwards, 
they will be offended and ungracious at the time. 

Let us ask from the Lord that meek and hum- 
ble spirit, which will make us take a reproof in | 
good part, and feel grateful to the friend who | 
administers it. Young persons especially should 
learn this lesson. They must often be going 
wrong, and falling into errors, and sad will it be 
for them if they have no one to givé them “ the | 
reproof of life,’ or if they refuse to listen to it. | 
Let us also learn to be willing to give reproof | 
when it seems to be our duty. If we wish to be | 
a true friend to any one, we must not shrink | 
from reproving him for sin, and warning him of 
danger. But this requires to be very kindly, 
gently, and judiciously done, and in a spirit of | 
evident humility and love. ° 


»  Ochange this stubborn heart of mine, 


And make me pure within: 
Still manitest thy love divine, 
And save me trom my sin. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovur awn Megat.—The Flour market is very | 
dull. Holders are offering standard brands at $54 a | 
$52. Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh ground | 
at $5] a $6 per bbk. and fancy brands, from $6 up to | 
$Si. Rye Flour is now selling at $4 50 per bbl., 
andCorn Meal is held at $4 per barrel, 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat continue quite 
large, though the market is inactive. Good red is | 
held at $1 18 a $1 25, and $1 25 a $1 30 for good | 
white. Sales of Kentucky at 140. Rye is held at | 
75 ets. Corn is dull, and light sales are making at 
74a 75¢c. Oats are in demand. New Delaware and 
Jersey are selling at from 35 a 38 cents per bushel. 
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ANTED,—A well qualified Female Teacher, 
take charge of the School under the care 
Alloway’s Creek Preperative Meeting of Friends. 
Application can be made to 


THOMAS SHOURDS, or 
. RACHEL HANCOCK. 
Hancock’s Bridge, Salem County, N. J. 
8th mo. 25th, 1857.—4 t. 
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REEN LAWN SEMINARY is situated near 
Union-Ville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen narth west 
from Wilmington; daily stages to and from the latter, 
and tri-weekly from the former place. The winter 
term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 


continue twenty weeks. The course of instriction 
embraces all the usual branches, comprising a thorough 
English Education, Drawing included. Terms: $57, 
including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books, 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachets, one a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 
State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. The house is 
arge, and in every way calculated to secure health 
and comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

9th mo. 5th, 1857.—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks, 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pas 


\LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

Winter sessior(for the education of young men 

and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 
11th mo.sand continue 20 weeks. 

The branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught by the most approved methods of 
teaching founded on experience. . 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 

For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 


cular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 
\ WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
T MEN AND BOYS.—The next winter session of 
this School will commence on 2d day the 9th of 11th ' 
month, 1857, and continue Twenty weeks. Terms 
$70 per sessian. Those desirous of entering will 
please make early application. For circulars giving 
further information, addregs:either of the undersigned. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. « 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P.O. Montgomery County, Pa. 
8 mo. 22, 1857—8 w. 


a cedeackin SELECT SEMINARY.—This In- 
stitution, baving been in successful operation for 
the last twenty years, will now receive six or eight 


female pupils as boarders in the family. 
thirteen years preferred. 

Careful attention will be paid to health, morals, &ec., 
andthey will be required to attend Friends’ Meeting 
on First days, accompanied by one of their teachers, ~ 
also mid week meetings if desired by parents or guar- 
dians. Terms moderate. ; 

LETITIA MURPHY Principal. 
SARAHC. WALKER Assistant. 
No. 158 Frankford St, Frankford, Pa. 


REFERENCES. 


John Child, 510 Arch Street. 

Thomas T. Child, 452 N. 2d Street below Poplar. 
Julia Yerkes, 909 N. 4th Street above Poplar. 
Wm. C. Murphy, 43 S. 4th Street above Chestnut. 
Charles Murphy, 82U N. 12th Street below Parrish. 


Age under 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge 8t., North side Penna. Benk 
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